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The good newaar he Christian gospel is that the far-off and unpredictable 
God has 5 Sis Son to be with us. And this mysterious event, no matter 
how you embroider it, or strip it of its mythology and symbolism, makes 
a fundamental difference in the direction of human life. To be a Chris- 
tian is to believe the truth of that coming, to confess the truth of Christ's 
relationship to God, and to respond with joy. The deadness of the church 
in these times, yes, deadness despite its seeming prosperity, is because 
even the men inside it do not comprehend the revolutionary implications 
of that affirmation. They may go on saying creeds and singing hymns, 
and trying to work out some little niche for religion in their personal 
lives. But it is all so much nostalgic hogwash if the excitement and 
unbelievable implications of the confession of Christ as Lord and Savior 
do not take hold of a man’s mind and heart. . . . § It ought to make a 
difference, a visible difference, if a man says he belongs to that peculiar 
tribe of people who have chosen to pin their life to Jesus Christ. It ought 
not to be, by the same token, a kind of uniform that identifies a man 
as a member of a special organization who chooses to exercise certain 
esoteric tastes, or arrogates to himself superior virtue because he bears 
the stamp of celestial approval. This is always the temptation—to turn 
faithful obedience into an inflexible armor to shut out the assaults of 
uncertainty and insecurity that life in this world brings as surely as the 
dawn-—for the Christian as well as the non-Christian. £ To be a Christian 
in any age, and this one is no exception, is to be fully a man—a creature 
of God, not isolated and sterilized by your religion, but responding as a 
whole being to the times and the people among whom one is set. It means 
further responding as one who has been freed by Jesus Christ to take a 
chance, to be experimental, to laugh at fate and cry with compassion, 
to work and to play: in short, to be a new creature, born of a new birth. 


—ROBERT W. SPIKE in To Be a Man, just 
published by Association Press, New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Speech and Manners Termed “Molehills” 





A Minister's Critics 


May I add my bit to the advice-to-min- 
isters discussion (OuTLooK, Aug. 21 ff.)? 
I definitely do not agree that it is the 
minister’s wife who should take criticisms 
brought to her by members, no matter 
how kindly they are given. Were I the 
minister’s wife, I know that those who 
wish to “advise’’ would fare better and 
get better results by going to the minister 
himself rather than to me. I am sure that 
every minister’s wife does at times offer 
advice to her husband on points which 
strike her adversely, but not those which 
so strike others. Were I the minister’s 
wife in point, I’d make it rather difficult 
for anyone to approach me with criticisms 
of my husband. I think that friends of the 
session could do what is needed to be done, 

That’s my bit, now here is my question. 
Why this turning of molehills into moun- 
tains? I remember a cultured young wom- 
an coming to ask my advice about marry- 
ing a minister who had not had her ad- 
vantazes. “Sometimes,” she confessed, “he 
makes awful grammatical mistakes, espe- 
cially with verb usage.” 

“Does he preach the gospel with convic- 
tion?” I asked her. “If he does, then you 
are safe. You can teach him verb usage, 
but the message must be from his heart. 
You can’t give him that.” 

I have heard some awful harangues 
paraded as sermons from the pulpit. One 
in which neither God nor Christ was men- 
tioned. I heard another where only the 
first phrase of John 3:16 was used and 
that was paraphrased, so the outline was 
this: “(1) God loves you so much. (2) 
I, your pastor, love you too.” Hundreds 
heard that. Whose place was it to criticize 
him? No one did. Whose place is it to keep 
such farsical use being made of our pul- 
pits? Doesn’t it seem rather pharisaical 
to freeze upon mannerisms, poor delivery, 
and exposed ankles when such travesties 
(not often to be sure) are being passed 
of as sermons? Shall we just keep on 
swallowing camels? 

SLIGHTLY FRUSTRATED. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—tThe leading church- 
men who offered their constructive sugges- 
tions here (Aug. 21) are far from ‘frozen’ 
at any point of the discussion. It was pre- 
cisely because of their deep concern lest 
some small matter should impede the mes- 
sage that they said what they did. It is just 
as far-fetched to say that they are troubled 
about one thing and not another as it would 
be to tell a mother that because she has her 
small son to wash his hands before eating 
she is indifferent to his stealing. 


Follow Southern Baptists 
Dear Dr. Slider 

I have read your Centennial sermon in 
the October 9 issue of Tuk PresRyTERIAN 
OUTLOOK and am writing this open letter 
to say that I do not feel as you do about 
it. 

When a woman marries she has a new 
home, and though she does not move back 
to her former home after the passing of 
the years, she does appreciate it and the 
heritage that it gave her, and so it is with 
the church. 

Zefore reading your sermon I had writ- 
ten my Centennial sermon and the first 
half of it dealt with our history before 
1861, for that is, of course, part of the 
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story. 
Since 
to unite 


the UPUSA Church is 
with the Methodists, 
lians, Church of Christ etce., ete., I am 
very thankful that we did not go back 
into any union with them, for we would 
have been a helpless minority, carried 
along in this against our will. 

As I see it, we would have had to come 


planning 
Episcopa- 


out to preserve our faith and our doc- 
trinal integrity, and in so doing would 


have lost all our property. So it is much 
better this way. We are out and without 
the strife and bitterness that would have 
come the other way, and we have our 
property and our testimony. Let us praise 
God for that! 

As to being a national church, I feel 
that the time will soon come, if it hasn’t 
already come, for us to start branching 
out into all parts of the country, as the 
Southern Baptists are doing. (You per- 
haps know that they now have churches 


in California, in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
Chicago, in New York, etc.) Without 
question there are many true Presbyte- 


rians in other parts of the nation who 
would like to join us, and this will es- 


pecially be true after the Presbyterian 
name and doctrinal position disappears 
from large areas of our country in the 


forthcoming Blake-Pike merger. And then 
it might be increasingly recognized that 
the main line of American Presbyterian- 
ism flows through us and is preserved by 
us. And I just wonder if the Lord hasn’t 
led us through the years, and preserved 
us, for just such a time as this, So in- 
stead of making lamentations I feel that 
we should make “a new commitment in 
a new century’—a new commitment of 
loyalty to our Lord and to his Word, and 
to that great commission inscribed on our 
banner in 1861! 
Wm. C. CUMMING. 

Greenville, S. C. 


Praise the Lord for Presbyterians in 
general and Presbyterian ministers in par- 
ticular such as Dr. Charles Richard Slider 
of the Lakeside church, Richmond, Va. 
His article relative to Centennial Sunday 
(OurtooK, Oct, 9) expresses my ‘“lamen- 
tations” precisely! A hearty hallelujah! 

L. B. HARVELL. 
Petersburg, Va. 


CONTENTMENT 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


I met him years ago on a late evening 
when he opened his second cabin and 
took us in. He was surprised when he 
found out that I was a parson, but he let 
us stay that summer. We returned and 
returned again till we found our ow 
cabin several miles up the creek. 

He lives in his little log cabin which 
he built. It is clean and homelike and 
has a second bed for hunters or travelers 
who are lost. He has only a handful of 
acres and wants no more. He hunts and 
traps in winter, fishes and works half. 
days in summer. He can do almost any- 
thing. He has never married and his 
sisters and niece are about the only 
women that enter his cabin home. His 
wants are few. His dogs obey him. Once 
a week he goes to town for what he needs 
and pays for it. He has no credit cards 
and no monthly payments to make on 
something he didn’t really need. He does 
have savings in the bank and owes no 
man anything. He is always helping 
someone else. Once he spent two hours 
helping a man get his car out of a snow 
bank. The man drove off without even 
a thank you. He reads, and his mind is 
as sharp as his traps. Any evening I can 
spend in his cabin is as clean and te 
freshing as the snow. He uses few words, 
no profanity, and I have never heard 
him cut his neighbor’s throat. As we 
have hunted and fished and worked to- 
gether he has, without knowing it, taught 
me many things. Chiefly he has shown 
me contentment. He is content with what 
he has. 

» ££ © 

On Oct. 25, the 125th anniversary of 
the founding of UN1ton Seminary (N.Y.) 
was observed with addresses by and 
the induction of four professors: Douglas 
V. Steere, Edmund A. Steimle, Robert 
S. Baker, Herbert C. Jackson. In addi- 
tion, Cyril C. Richardson spoke. 


SEMINARY STATISTICS, 1961-62 


Enrollment figures reported by 


American Presbyterian theological sem- 


inaries for the current vear are as follows: 


Enrollment 
Austin (Texas) 145 
Columbia (Ga.) 224 
Union (Va.) 213 
Louisville (Ky.) U.S.-UPUSA 150 


Dubuque (Iowa) 151 


McCormick (Ill.) 270 
Pittsburgh (Pa.,) 228 
Princeton (N.J.) 441 
Johnson C. Smith (N.C.) 31 
San Francisco (Calif.) 212 
Presbyterian School of 

Christian Education (Va.) 136 


Women Women in 


Entering Entering Graduate in B.D. Other 
Class Class 60 Students Course Courses 
15 43 33 0 10 
87 55 29 1 9 
46 54 22 1 5 
40 46 22 0 1 
47 14 8 2 1 
86 83 3 8 35 
67 56 0 3 11 
113 93 120 8 23 

5 11 
60 57 33 3 24 
62 75 111 


Women: 94 Men: # 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e VATICAN souRCES have confirmed 
reports that oniy 150 priests are left in 
Cuba, with many areas of this predom- 
inantly Roman Catholic island left en- 
tirely without clergymen. .. . e PoPuLA- 
TION PROJECTIONS to 1975 in New York 
City indicate that Protestants, while still 
smaller than the Catholic and Jewish 
communities, will have made dispropor- 
tionate gains, the largest single group 
affecting the increase being Negroes from 
the South moving to the city. ... e SoME 
160 Protestant and Orthodox young 
people from all over the world will at- 
tend the conference in New Delhi, India, 
Nov. 10-17, just prior to the opening 
of the third assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. e CHURCH 
CONSTRUCTION in the United States in 
September amounted to $91 million, $1 
million more than in August. Record 
for the year: $720 million, compared 
with $743 million last year. e A 
picest of President Kennedy’s recent 
speech to the United Nations has been 
distributed by the Department of Inter- 
national Affairs of the National Council 
of Churches, with an introductory note 
saying, “The constructive initiatives in 
this address are parallel to major official 
positions of the National Council,” and 
member churches are called upon to give 
the policies in the speech “all appro- 
priate support.”. e MartTIn NIE- 
MOELLER, German church leader, has 
recovered from injuries received in his 
recent automobile accident and has re- 
turned to his work. He is planning to 
attend the New Delhi Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. e IN 
THE RECENT consecration of the First 
Methodist Church of Stamford, Conn., 








Presbyterian, Episcopal and United 
Church of Christ representatives also 


participated, and, as part of the service, 
the proposed merger of these four Prot- 
estant bodies was discussed... . e THE 
1961 Granp Prix of the International 
Catholic Film Office has been awarded 
to “Question Seven,” a Lutheran movie. 


NEW DELHI LIST 

Changes in the Presbyterian, U. S., 
list of delegates to the New Delhi Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
(OutLooK, Oct. 16) are reported: 

The Philip F. Howertons, Charlotte, 
N. C., will not be going and Evelyn L. 
Green, Atlanta, Ga., is now a principal. 


PRESBYTERIAN-LUTHERAN TALKS 
TO GET UNDERWAY IN JANUARY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — A Presbyterian 
proposal to engage in theological con- 
versations has been accepted by Luther- 
ans, it has been announced here. All 
major church bodies of both denomina- 
tions in North America will be repre- 
sented when the talks are initiated early 
next year. 

Plans for the informal discussions 
were announced jointly by James I. Mc- 
Cord, secretary of the North American 
Area of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
and Paul C. Empie, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

As spokesmen for the two groups, they 
emphasized that “merger is not being 
discussed,” that “these conversations are 
to be purely theological.” 

Their announcement said the talks 
have been arranged to explore the theo- 
logical relationship between the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches “to discover to 
what extent differences which have di- 
vided these communions in the past still 
constitute obstacles to mutual under- 
standing.” 

Among questions at issue in the past, 
the most controversial, it was pointed 
out, centered on the Lord’s Supper and 
Christology, election and predestination, 
and polity and discipline. 





THE SHELTER PROBLEM 


Recently along with many fallout-con- 
scious Americans, I have thought long 
and hard of the possible day, or night, 
when radio and television sets of all 
sorts and descriptions across the nation 
would suddenly say, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, we interrupt this program to bring 
you a special news bulletin concerning 
the end of the world—but first, this word 
from our sponsor.”—-WEs MINSTER in 
The Cumberland Presbyterian. 

* 2s 

Before the short haul to oblivion you 
can write P. O. Box 1083, Aurora, IIli- 
nois, to order your fallout shelter. The 
optimist (“Up to Five Years to Pay’’) 
who rents Box 1083 is sneaky; promises 
he: “The Confidence of Every Customer 
Is Protected. . No One Will Know 
You Have Afforded the Protection to 
Preserve Your Family.” Economical 
Too: you will need no guns to shoot your 
less provident neighbors. — PEN-ULTI- 
MATE in The Christian Century. 





“Our discussions have no immediate 
purpose in view other than an examina- 
tion of the subjects chosen,” the church- 
men said. “There is no proposal that 
these conversations are to be directed to- 
ward a goal of pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship or union or similar objectives.” 

The first meeting of Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians is tentatively 
scheduled in January of 1962, another 
in the spring of 1963 and a third in the 
spring of 1964. The exact time and 
place of the initial session are still to be 
determined. 

The invitation to enter into theological 
conversations was extended by Dr. Mc- 
Cord, who is president of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. 

“My colleagues and I have been fol- 
lowing with great interest the Lutheran- 
Reformed theological conversations in 
Germany and France,” Dr. McCord said 
in a letter to Dr. Empie last February, 
“and we feel that the time has come for 
us to begin them here in the United 
States.” 

The proposal was addressed to the 
NLC’s executive committee in its ca- 
pacity as the U.S.A. Committee for the 
Lutheran World Federation, of which 
Dr. Empie is also the executive officer, 
and was tenatively accepted last March. 


Other Groups Concur 


Concurrence in the preliminary plans 
for the discussions was then obtained 
from the executive committees of the par- 
ent international organizations during 
their respective meetings last August, 
the World Alliance in Oe6cgstgéest, the 
Netherlands, and the LWF in Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Involved in the talks, in addition to 
the American members of the Alliance 
and the Federation, will be the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, which is not 
affliliated with the NLC or the LWF, 
and several Reformed and Presbyterian 
bodies that are not members of the Al- 
liance. 

The NLC invited the Missouri Synod 
to participate in the free conference. 
In replying favorably, the committee 
said, “We are sincerely and whole- 
heartedly ready to participate in these 
conversations.” 

Arrangements for the meetings are be- 
ing made by a planning committee con- 








sisting of Dr. McCord, George S. Hen- 
dry of Princeton Seminary, Warren 
Quanbeck of Luther Seminary at St. 
Paul, Minn., Theodore Tappert of Lu- 
theran Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and David Granskou, secretary of the 
NLC’s Department of Theological Co- 
operation. 

It is expected that the discussions will 
be conducted by 16 theologians, whose 
names will be announced by the two 
groups in the near future. 

They will include six representatives 
of the American members of the World 
Alliance, six from the American mem- 
bers of the LWF, two from the Missouri 
Synod, and two from any Reformed or 
Presbyterian bodies that choose to par- 
ticipate but are not members of the Al- 
liance. 


Agenda Suggested 

According to the planning committee’s 
proposed agenda, the first session will be 
devoted to the following topics: 

An historical review of relations be- 
tween Lutheran and Reformed churches 
in the past with special reference to the 
controversial issues which have divided 
them. 

A theological evaluation of these issues 
in the light of contemporary thinking in 
both churches. 

Topics proposed for consideration at 
subsequent meetings include Evangelical 
Faith, the Authority of Scripture, Chis- 
tology, the Church and the Ministry, and 
the Lord’s Supper and its Observance in 
the Church. 


Members of the North American Area 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance are: 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Second 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church (now merged with the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches into the United Church of 
Christ), Hungarian Reformed Church in 
America, Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, West 
Indies, Presbyterian Church in Trinidad, 
W.I., Reformed Church in America, 
United Church of Canada, and the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. They have a 
combined membership of more than 
6,500,000 communicants. 

The American members of the Lutheran 
World Federation are: United Lutheran 
Church in America, the American Lu- 
theran Church, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Lutheran Free Church, Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church or Suomi 
Synod, and American Evangelical Luther- 
an Church. They have a combined mem- 
bership of nearly 5,600,000. The Missouri 
Synod has nearly 2,900,000 members. 


UPUSA EFFORT BRINGS 
130 CUBANS HERE 


New York (rNsS)—The Board of 
National Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church announced here the com- 
pletion of an emergency resettlement pro- 
gram which brought 150 refugees from 
Cuba to the United States. 
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Most of the refugees were Cuban teach- 
ers who requested permission to leave 
the island when the Castro government 
nationalized United Presbyterian mis- 
sion schools last spring. Six ministers 
and their families also were brought to 
this country. 

A few refugee teachers are still in 
Miami awaiting resettlement, and United 
Presbyterian churches are being asked 
to sponsor their moves to other parts of 
the country. The board here announced 
that to date United Presbyterians have 
resettled 205 Cubans through the Com- 
mittee on Resettlement Services. 


Fry Cites Hazards of 
New Delhi Assembly 


New York (rNS)—Franklin Clark 
Fry, chairman of the World Council of 
Churches’ Central and Executive Com- 
mittees, declared here that the WCC’s 
Third Assembly at New Delhi, India, 
starting Nov. 18, faces “steep hazards” 
since many of its delegates will come 
from a world that is “seething, dis- 
cordant, with nerve-ends exposed.” 

“The cost of failure would be tragical- 
ly high—estrangement, splintering of the 
church of Christ, the dashing of a 
dream,” he said. “We dare not fail! 
The blessing of unity in spirit and in 
truth can come only from God. What a 
treasure, how mighty a blessing it can 
be; exhilarating to the church and a bea- 
con to the nations.” 

Dr. Fry, who also is president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
made his comments in a message to the 
denomination’s nearly 5,000 pastors on 
f his departure for a three- 





the eve of 
month trip around the world. 

He will visit churchmen in Hawaii, 
Australia, New Guinea, Malaya, India, 
Ethiopia, Malagasy, and Tanganyika. 
He will return home by way of Europe 
on Jan. 10. 

Main purpose of the trip will be to 
preside over plenary sessions of the 
WCC’s assembly and over meetings of 
its Central and Executive Committees. 
He also will be responsible for the post- 
assembly meetings of the new WCC Cen- 


tral Committee to be formed at New 
Delhi. 
Film for TV 

New Deut, INDIA (RNsS)—A film 
showing famous churches, monuments, 


government buildings and other land- 
marks in New Delhi has been produced 
by the Leonard Theological College’s 
Department of Mass Communications, 
Jabalpur, in connection with the Third 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches here, Nov. 18-Dec. 6. 

The documentary will be released by 
WCC’s headquarters in Geneva for 
showing on television stations in Europe 
and the United States. 

Directed by James E. McEldowney of 


Leonard College, the picture depicts 
church work in this city and the opera- 
tions of the national government. 


Russian Church in WCC 
Counted Gain for Peace 


Des Mornes, Iowa (RNS)—Member- 
ship of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
the World Council of Churches “may be 
a powerful force” for world peace by 
sustaining fellowship among Christians 
in the East and West, the Methodist 
Commitee on Ecumenical Consultation 
said here. 

It hailed the Moscow Patriarchate’s 
application in view of the Russian Com- 
munists’ increasingly aggressive steps to 
eliminate religion within the country. 
The committee then commended the Rus- 
sian Church for “unceasingly maintain- 
ing Christian worship” in the Soviet 
Union despite that nation’s “heavy and 
unrelenting pressures” against religion. 

In the face of these pressures, the 
Methodist unit declared in a statement, 
the Russian church’s request for WCC 
membership “is a sign of its desire— 
and need—for the aid and strength it 
may receive from such an association.” 

“We rejoice in the possibility that 
membership in such a world-wide fel- 
lowship of worshipping Christians may 
aid that church in maintaining its life 
and witness in Russia,’ declared the 
statement, issued by Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley of Des Moines, committee chair- 
man. 

The declaration pointed out that the 
WCC judges membership applications 
not on political grounds, but on a reli- 
gious basis “essentially defined as faith 
in Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” By 


this standard, it said, the Russian 
church “is fully qualified for member- 
ship.” 


WCC membership does not imply that 
the international church body endorses 
the political government under which a 
constituent church may live, the com- 
mittee said. 

In this connection it noted that while 
the WCC strongly opposes South Afri- 
ca’s segregation policies, it has not de- 
nied membership to churches in that 
country. Neither has the WCC refused 
membership to Protestant groups in pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic countries, 
the statement said. 

* ok x 

Trustees of Trintry University (Tex- 
as) have approved a $6 million-plus 
completion campaign in their $15 million 
development program. 

* * * 

John W. McCracken, Oak Park, Ill, 
has become director of development for 
McCormick Seminary. He has been an 
associate secretary for the National Coun- 
cil of United Presbyterian Men. 
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@ Part 2: How Calvin's influence was exerted 


John Calvin and His Heritage for Today 


(Continued from last week) 


E HAVE BEEN THINKING of 

some of Calvin’s contributions to 
modern society; let us think now of 
some of the means by which this influ- 
ence was exerted. Let us do so in no 
mere historical interest; but only that we 
may understand and accept the heritage 
which is ours. 

First of all, we will have to name the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1536, 
the definitive edition of which appeared 
in 1559, a little more than 400 years 
ago. The Institutes, we recall, was a 
clear statement of the Christian faith, 
intended for laymen as well as for min- 
isters. Says Williston Walker: 

“The ablest doctrinal treatise that the 
Reformation produced, their power was 
speedily recognized by friend and foe 
alike. No theological exposition since the 
Summa of Aquinas has had so profound 
an influence or gained so lasting a fame. 
The Institutes have the power that comes 
from intellectual grasp, clearness of state- 
ment, confidence of conviction, high- 
wrought spiritual earnestness, and an 
iron cogency of logic that draws its 
conclusions resistlessly once its premises 
are admitted. No slight attraction toward 
Calvin’s writings lay in the vivacity and 
readableness of the Latin and of the 
French garbs in which he clothed them. 
Calvin’s work was never obscure. It was 
never dry. And his Institutes were de- 
signed for the general reader no less than 
for the technical student of theology.” 
(The Reformation) 


Protestant Weapon 

According to Preserved Smith this 
book was the most effective weapon of 
Protestantism—both defensively and of- 
fensively. Hillaire Belloc, the Roman 
Catholic historian, agrees: 

“The Institutes of Calvin did far more 
to stamp, mould and render permanent 
the thing [that is, Protestantism] than 
any other factor in the Reformation; and 
that truth is excellent proof that the mind 
of men lives by doctrine; and that clear 
thought is the master of emotion. Before 
Calvin all was hubbub and commotion; 
he gave it form and substance; all con- 
sistent Protestantism derives from him.” 

The theology of The Institutes con- 
tinued to be the theology of America 
until well on into the 19th century when 
it was replaced first by Arminianism, 
which actually is only a modified Cal- 
vinism, and then by the New Theology, 
now commonly known as Liberalism. In 
recent years there has been a conserva- 
tive reaction, and Calvin’s theology is 
DR. THOMPSON, The Outlook’s co-editor, 
and professor of church history at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, prepared 
this material in connection with the recent 
400th and 450th Calvin anniversaries. It 
is published here in response to widespread 
demands. 
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By ERNEST T. THOMPSON 


being studied, as it has not been for 
many generations. 

2. Calvin influenced his own and sub- 
sequent ages, in the second place, by 
his commentaries, in which he expounded 
most of the Old Testament books, and 
all of those in the New Testament, ex- 
cept Revelation, which he confessed he 
did not understand. Calvin was, with- 
out doubt, the greatest exegete of his 
own day, and one of the greatest exegetes 
of all times. George Adam Smith, the 
greatest expositor of the last generation, 
described him as “a commentator whom 
neither the modern exegete nor the mod- 
ern preacher can afford to neglect.” Jo- 
seph Haroutunian, who edited the recent 
volume in the Library of Christian 
Classics on Calvin’s commentaries, speaks 
of him as “an endlessly fresh and eye- 
opening interpreter.”” Anyone who reads 
cannot help agreeing. 

3. Calvin influenced his age as an 
Apologist. More than any other he de- 
fended Protestantism against its current 
adversaries and enabled his fellow-evan- 
gelicals to give a reason for the faith that 
was in them. 


Church Government 

4. Calvin influenced his age by the 
pattern of church government which he 
drew from Scripture which we know as 
Presbyterianism. It was unique, among 
other things, in that it admitted laymen 
to a place in the government of the church 
along with the clergy and in that it pre- 
served the unity of the church through 
a series of ascending church courts, not 
pure democracy, but representative de- 
mocracy similar to that of our own na- 
tional government. It was the only form 
of church government able to make its 
way against government opposition dur- 
ing the Reformation period. In the stand 
of its proponents for religious freedom 
modern democracy in church and state 
had its birth. 

5. Calvin influenced his own and sub- 
sequent ages by his program of worship. 
Luther, followed by the Anglicans, re- 
tained those forms of worship which had 
proved their value in the past, and were 
not contrary to the gospel. Calvin, on the 
other hand, returned to the Bible for his 
basic principles and sought to ground his 
worship in a theology of the Word. As 
we listen to the uninspired singing of 
the average Presbyterian congregation it 
is hard for us to realize that, according 
to the testimony of friend and foe alike, 
it was the psalms, sung by the followers 
of John Calvin which, as much as any- 
thing else perhaps, won converts and 


sustained them in the faith. Calvin’s 
positive theories were discarded in part 
by Puritans in their reaction against 
Anglicanism, and are just beginning to 
be recovered, it may be, by the Presby- 
terian Churches of America. 

6. Calvin influenced his own and sub- 
sequent ages, as I have already suggested, 
by his scheme of education, a complete 
school system, reaching its culmination in 
the founding of the Academy of Geneva, 
which in its first year attracted 900 stu- 
dents from all parts of Europe. The 
strength of the Presbyterian Church, in 
its early years, I might add, depended 
not only upon the training of its clergy 
but also upon the education of its laity 
in the life and in the doctrines of the 
church, and also in the best thought of 
the day. 


7. Calvin influenced his own and sub- 
sequent ages again by the system of dis- 
cipline which he imposed upon all the 
inhabitants of Geneva. To our modern 
age that discipline seems extreme, as it 
did to some men of his own day. But 
it met a need. Luther believed that when 
men came to know that their sins had 
been forgiven in Christ the Christian 
life would spontaneously follow. When 
instead the loosening of old loyalties led 
to an age of moral laxity he grew dis- 
couraged and longed for the end of the 
world. The discipline which Calvin in- 
troduced helped to save the Reformation; 
it drew men to Geneva and made it the 
show place of Europe. It was Calvin’s 
discipline, taken over by Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists that gave these evangelical bodies 
much of their strength in America, es- 
pecially upon the advancing frontier. 
Community Life 

8. Calvin was interested and thought 
the church must be interested in the total 
life of the community. He insisted that 
church and state must labor together to 
build a Christian society. To implement 
this program in Geneva he insisted on 
the restriction of interest, fought against 
usury, supported civil legislation bearing 
upon trade and consumption, and labored 
for the establishment of a church system 
of poor relief and social welfare. At his 
instigation the manufacture of cloth, vel- 
vet and watches was introduced into 
Geneva to give work to the poor and 
unemployed. His letters deal constantly 
with the interests of finance, trade and 
industry. From his pulpit he fought for 
the rights of the common man. He and 
his successor, Beza, were in fact the 
tribunes of the people. 

As Troeltsch has pointed out in his 
masterly work on the social teachings of 
the church: (Continued, next page) 
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“For Calvin the gospel is not merely 
an energy which saves all the individuals 
who believe in it, it is not merely a com- 
fort for individual burdened consciences, 
not merely the overcoming of errors 
which are dangerous to the soul, but it 
is at the same time the means of healing 
all public and universal ills, the elements 
of purification and renewal for larger 
social groups and the foundation stone 
upon which this work of renewal must be 
based. ‘ 

“Here for the first time in the history 
of the Christian ethic there came into 
existence a Christian church whose social 
influence, as far as it was possible at that 
period was completely comprehensive... . 
It (sought to mould) in a corporate way 
the whole of life in the state and society, 
in the family and in the economic sphere, 
in public and in private, in accordance 
with Christian standards. It took care 
that every individual member should re- 
ceive his appointed share of the natural 
and spiritual possessions of the commu- 
nity, while at the same time it sought 
to make the whole of society down to 
the smallest detail a real expression of 
the royal dominion of Christ.” (The So- 
cial Teachings of the Christian Churches, 
Macmillan.) 


The Ecumenical Ideal 


influenced his and 
subsequent ages because, as a Christian 
statesman, he was thoroughly committed 
to the ecumenical ideal. He was con- 
cerned not only with the church in Gene- 
va, and not only with the churches which 
accepted his own ideas regarding wor- 
ship, doctrine and polity, but with the 
whole of Protestantism, in fact, with the 
church universal. Young men came to 
Geneva to be trained by him and his 
aides and returned to their own lands to 
become the shock troops of the Reforma- 
tion. Through his correspondence he kept 
in touch with men of every rank, princes 
and reformers, scholars and the common 
people, and helped to give direction to 
the reformation in every land. He was, 
as we have seen, the only international 
reformer. 
He held 


tog¢ ther as 


9. Calvin own 


that all the elect are knit 
the different members of a 
body of which Christ is the sole head 
and are called not only to the same in- 
heritance of eternal life, but to a par- 
ticipation of one God and of one flock. 
We are under obligation, he declares, ‘“‘to 
cultivate the communion of the universal 
visible church.” 

In the Geneva catechism he defines the 
word Catholic. “This word means that 
as there is but one head of the Faithful, 
so they ought all to be united in one 
body. Thus there are not several church- 
es, but only one, which is extended 
throughout all the world.” 

The divisions of the church, the 
“frightful multilation of Christ’s body” 
as he called it, caused Calvin profound 
pain. He wished to “maintain the church 
universal in its unity, which malignant 
minds have always been eager to dis- 
sever.”” He expressed nothing with more 
emphasis than his horror of schism. 

No one labored so strenuously as Cal- 


vin to overcome the divisions which had 
arisen among Protestants. If he could 
have had his way there would have come 
into existence an organization suspici- 
ously like our present World Council of 
Churches, in which Lutherans, Reformed 
and Anglicans would all have had a 
part. 

10. Yet Calvin did have a part in the 
burning of Servetus. It is that which 
more than anything else has blackened 
his memory. It does not seem fair. Ser- 
vetus Unitarian who denied the 
deity of Christ. On that account he had 
been condemned to die by Roman Cath- 
olic authorities. His life would not have 
been safe anywhere in Europe. It seemed 


was a 
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axiomatic to men of that day that if a 
murderer was to be put to death to deter 
others, much more an arch-heretic who 
threatened the eternal destinies of un- 
counted millions. There were a few men 
in that day who were coming to see that 
there was a better way to deal with 
heretics than by persecution. Calvin was 
not of that number. He was no worse 
than the men of his own times, but in 
this regard he was no better. His intol- 
erance on this and other scores has not 
only blackened his memory but also 
down to the present day has hurt the 
cause to which he gave his life. 

Next Week—What obligations does 
this heritage impose today ? 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


(Continued from last week) 


B. The Reformers’ Treatment of 

Church Architecture 

The most obvious thing about the Re- 
formers’ attitude toward church architec- 
ture was their unhappiness about the ar- 
chitecture of the churches which they had 
inherited from Medieval Christendom. 
These church buildings had been de- 
signed as part of the medieval idea that 
sinful man needed an offering acceptable 
to God, an authorized priesthood to pre- 
sent that offering to God, and faithful 
and worthy intercessors who would plead 
his case before God. Man had to make 
his peace with God, and must do it in 
right and proper forms and ways. The 
sacrifice of the mass was central in all 
of this approach to God. Architecture 
had brought to the medieval church de- 
signs and structures admirably suited to 
this understanding of the gospel. But 
for the Reformers this created a severe 
problem. The very achievement of medie- 
val architecture was its faithfulness to 
the medieval gospel. What did you do 
when you rejected the medieval gospel? 
Some Reformers, the Lutheran and the 
Anglican, sought to adapt the medieval 
architecture to fit the reformed gospel. 
The Calvinists, Puritans, and Presby- 
terians, took another view of the matter. 

It has often been asserted that the Cal- 
vinistic Reformers had no use for sym- 
bolism or for art. This is not at all the 
fact. Calvin and others like him were 
not indifferent to, nor unaware of, the 
power and function of symbolism and 
art. Rather, if they erred in their han- 
dling of the fine arts their error came 
through their very great respect for the 
power of symbolic art. Calvin stated 
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plainly what many of these men thought, 
namely, “sculpture and painting are gifts 
of God, I wish for a pure and legitimate 
use of both; lest those things, which the 
Lord hath conferred on us for his glory 
and our benefit be not only corrupted by 
preposterous abuse, but even perverted to 
our ruin” (Institutes I, xi, xii). He goes 
on to say that any attempt to portray God 
is obviously wrong. But, the attempt to 
portray in art forms the story of redemp- 
tion (‘histories’) can be useful. Art 
forms which seek to convey no real mes- 
sage (those without reference to any 
transactions) he regards as useless. His 
most serious objection to the medieval 
church’s art, however, came at the point 
of that church’s successful use of art in 
conveying its conception of the gospel. 


If an Intercessor— 

If you believed, as medieval Christen- 
dom did, that sinful man had need of 
intercessors and priests in making his 
approach to an offended God, then it was 
only right and proper that stained glass 
windows, statuary, and paintings, should 
be found within the church to remind you 
that the Virgin Mary and the saints were 
your intercessors. So also, the sacred area 
of the chancel—barred off and separate, 
reserved for the priests alone, was unique- 
ly fitting. So also, the altar upon which 
the sacrifice of the mass took place should 
be the focal point of the whole building. 
Again, the rood screen, with its standard 
theme of hell and the final judgment, 
belonged in the pattern, for it warned 
everyone of what would happen to him 
if he did not make his peace with God. 
Furthermore, there was no need in the 
church building for an assembled congre- 
gation. The priests could, and almost 
universally did, carry out their functions 
at the altar without the presence of the 
congregation. Many of the larger church 
buildings were almost completely filled 
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with small private chapels. Preaching in 
church buildings was by no means the 
common pattern. 

But what happened when you took in 
dead earnest what von Staupitz told Lu- 
ther, or what John, or Paul, or Micah, 
or the whole New Testament had to 
say? It is not God who is angry with 
you, but you who are angry with God. 
Become reconciled to God, for he calls 
you, and seeks you. What then becomes 
of all the art forms which urge you to 
ask Mary and the saints to intercede 
with God for you? If God is seeking 
you, and you are the one who needs to 
be reconciled to God, then obviously you 
do not need anyone to intercede with 
God on your behalf. The kind of inter- 
cessor you need is the one of which Paul 
wrote, ““We beseech you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.’ So, these 
Reformers took down the windows, the 
statues and the paintings, for they pre- 
sented another view of the gospel. For 
the Reformers there was no love, no pity, 
no grace like that of God. Nor was there 
ever any intercessor like the God who 
himself seeks the sinner. 

Were they ignorant iconoclasts with 
no appreciation of art? Or is it that we 
who “appreciate” medieval art are wholly 
indifferent to what that art is trying to 
say to us? Does art really speak to us 
a message which is intrinsic to it, or do 
we merely read into these art forms what- 
ever we like to find in them? The Cal- 
vinistic Reformers had a healthy respect, 
and even fear, of art which “spoke.” 
Perhaps too many of us only play with 
art. 

It is true that this attitude toward art 
on the part of the Presbyterian-Reformed 
leaders of the Reformation worked out 
largely on the negative side. These men 
were not able to create new art forms 
as adequate for their purposes as those 
of the medieval church were for medieval 
Christendom’s purposes. Neither were 
they able to build very many new 
churches. Their energies and interests 
were otherwise absorbed, often in a bitter 
struggle for sheer survival against per- 
secution. Because also the opponents of 
these Reformed churches usually retained 
the older medieval form of church archi- 
tecture, and sought to impose it once 


again upon these Reformed congrega- 
tions, their negative attitude toward 


church architecture only increased. The 
post-Reformation Reformed congregations 
often came to think that the “purified” 
or “purged” churches of the Reformers 
represented what the Reformers regarded 
as “ideal” churches. 

* * * 


MAN has not been created stooping to- 

wards the earth, like the irrational an- 
imals; but his bodily form, erect and 
looking heavenwards, admonishes him to 
mind the things that are above-—Avucus- 
TINE. 
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THE POTTER’S HOUSE 


By HANS JOCHEN MARGULL 


IKE MANY PEOPLE both in and 
out of Washington, D.C., I met the 
Church of the Saviour in the Potter’s 
House, that is to say in a coffee house. 

The Potter’s House is a coffee house 
indeed. The Church of the Saviour 
bought the building (at a considerable 
financial sacrifice) , extended it, decorated 
it beautifully and now runs it as a coffee 
house. Every night twelve to fifteen mem- 
bers of the church work there as counter- 
hands and waiters offering delicious cof- 
fee, tea, sandwiches, pastries, cheeses and 
ice creams. One hour before opening, the 
group meets for Bible study, meditation 
and prayer. Then they serve. People 
come because they know exactly who is 
going to serve them: men and women 
who can answer their questions and help 
them in their spiritual needs. They know 
also that they are going to a place where 
“shalom” is lived—‘‘shalom”’ (as it has 
been said in the Department on Evange- 
lism for years) meaning wholeness, the 
fruit of salvation, salvation. 

I want to inform you about this re- 
markable experiment conducted by a 
small congregation of 68 members. N. 
Gordon Cosby, the leading minister of 
the church, offered me the church’s help 
in publication. 


An Outstanding Church 

The Church of the Saviour wants to be 
just a church, but—or better therefore 
is an outstanding church. It calls itself 
“an ecumenical church.” To introduce 
this church I may quote from its own 
documents : 

“An ecumenical church is one whose 
heart is heavy because of a divided 
Christendom. It will pray and work for 
the healing of its divisions. Its only 
weapon is love. It will at all times con- 
sciously feel itself a part of the World 
Church and give its first loyalty to the 
world Christian fellowship. It will be 
open minded and sympathetic. This is 
different from tolerance. This spirit is 
born, not of indifference, but of deep con- 
viction. An ecumenical church gives un- 
qualified corporate allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. 

“In the beginning of the Christian 
Church, all members were ministers. 
Each was an evangelist, a witness to the 
power of Christ and his resurrection... . 
There were no passive, no ‘nominal’ mem- 
bers. The most humble had his necessary 
part. So in the Church of the Saviour. 
Every member is as responsible as the 
congregation’s pastor for the spiritual 
welfare of the fellowship. Every member 








DR. MARGULL is secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism, World Council of 
Churches, Geneva. This report came from 
his office in a recent ‘‘Monthly Letter About 
Evangelism.” 


is as truly ordained to his Christian vo- 
cation. This is, at present, a church with 
68 ministers! Some, it is true, are still 
in training, but all acknowledge the call. 


Small Groups 


“Experience at the Church of the Sa- 
viour indicates that true Christian fellow- 
ship is possible only in small groups. In 
a small group of persons wholly committed 
to Christ it may be possible, through the 
Holy Spirit, to recapture the vision and 
power of the little band that centered 
around Jesus. That group was a fellow- 
ship, save for its Leader, of ordinary, 
weak, fallible men. .. . In the years that 
followed the founding (of the Church of 
the Saviour), members formed fellowship 
groups, each composed of from six to 
twelve persons. Various groupings have 
been explored, with emphasis first on 
deepening of the spiritual life through 
prayer and study, then on dynamic Chris- 
tian action. At present the emphasis is 
upon an awareness of mission. There 
are now seven mission groups, each dedi- 
cated to a specific line of Christian ac- 
tion. Prayer and study have an even 
larger place in the lives of the members 
than formerly, in the groups, but are 
now more directly channeled into areas 
of service. .. . Occupationally, the groups 
are largely made up of business and pro- 
fessional persons — salesmen, teachers, 
lawyers, a journalist, an editor, an ar- 
chitect, and government employees of 
various sorts. Although there are rela- 
tively few manual laborers, there is 
enough diversity to constitute one of the 
Church of the Saviour’s richest blessings. 
Those who, in the world, never would 
have met, here discover in each other 
deep belongings in Christ.” 

Perhaps you may want to ask the 
Church of the Saviour directly for some 
more material (2025 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 


AUSTRALIAN CHURCH HAS 
SOFT-DRINK CABARET 


SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA (RNs )—A cabaret 
“for adult Christians’”’ where no intoxi- 
cating drinks will be served was opened 
here by Alan Walker, prominent Meth- 
odist clergyman. 

Dr. Walker, superintendent of Syd- 
ney’s Central Methodist Mission, called 
it “an experiment designed to bridge the 
gulf between the church and people who 
have no contact with religion.” 

Attending the opening night were 150 
patrons who were entertained with a floor 
show that featured hymns sung to modern 
rhythms and various variety acts. 

Instead of beer or liquor, the guests 
drank fruit cocktails, coffee, soft drinks 
and milk. 
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EDITORIAL 


For Ministerial Integrity 

Prevention is the important course to 
be followed. 

This is in regard to the moral break- 
down of young ministers—and some who 
are older—under the burdens they must 
carry and the temptations they face. Such 
incidents, rare and yet altogether too fre- 
quent, destroy a minister’s usefulness and 
make the ministry despised in churches 
and communities for years to come. 

Finding an occasional man who should 
never have been a minister, a moral 
leper in his ethical standards or in sex 
relations, sends us pell-mell to take some 
strong action to meet the issue. And this 
must be done, for presbyteries dare not 
gloss over an evil situation or let a man 
slip out and off to another area to con- 
tinue his practices. In some cases pres- 
byteries have been utterly delinquent, per- 
mitting a gross violator of the moral code, 
or one under heavy suspicion, to move 
away. How a presbytery can wash its 
hands of its clear responsibility is diffi- 
cult to understand. Someone will doubt- 
less mouth sentimental misinterpretations 
of “Christian love” in such a case, never 
looking in “Christian love” at potential 
victims who may yet be confronted by 
the untamed appetites of the man who 
has not learned inner discipline or who 














may need more basic care, guidance or 
treatment. A presbytery’s dereliction sim- 
ply compounds the evil. 

If a man, guilty of such violations, 
has great talents he may even find honors 
coming to him, while one with more lim- 
ited endowments may be promptly elim- 
inated. Let us quote again in this con- 
nection words used here earlier from 
William E. Schuette’s helpful book : 

“Weighing all the arguments, and hav- 
ing been officially in sorry contact with 
cases of the kind, my conviction is that 
the offender should of his own accord 
demit the holy office. While there are 
those who will excuse and forget, there 
are more who cannot. The constantly 
alert, observant and vocal multitude of 
those who, while not scoffers of God and 
and of holy things, are caustic and ready 
critics of the ministry and the church, 
find too much ground for protest when 
a minister goes far astray from the path 
of decency. Allusion to powerful evan- 
gelists who before their conversion were 
notorious sinners is malapropos. They 
did not commit their gross sins while in 
the ministry. 

“The erring minister need not try to 
comfort himself by thinking he can escape 
in strange territory the nauseous odor 
which his weakness or willfullness has 
originated, Knowledge of sin of this kind 
has a way of following the perpetrator 
from place to place, no matter how remote 
the region. ‘Be sure your sin will find 
you out!’ Comes the added question, when 
church officers devise a scheme by which 
the minister under consideration is trans- 
ferred to a new field, what can be said 
when those in the new field learn, as they 
eventually, will, what has been done to 
them?”* 

While presbyteries have a difficult and 
demanding part to play when the issue 
regrettably arises, the great word is pre- 
vention! 

This means: prevention at the early 
stages. It naturally means that by their 
own demeanor, ministers are constantly 
setting a tone and giving young men an 
idea of what the ministry is all about 
and what it demands in personal dis- 
cipline. It means something to a session 
of a church where early endorsement of 
a man is given. It means even more to 
a presbytery when a candidate is re- 
ceived. 

Testing procedures have come into far 
greater use in recent years but enough 
help is still not usually secured from 
competent medical and psychiatric per- 
sonnel so as to detect problems that can 
be recognized and to raise a flag of warn- 
ing. Some church bodies have had years 
of fruitful experience in this field which 
should be helpful to others. 

The seminaries carry a full share of 
responsibility for the future minister, and 
even more for the church whose agents 
they are. While a faculty may under- 
standably be reluctant to seem harsh or 
unyielding in difficult personai cases, 
it still has a prior obligation to the 
church, and it must not, where it can be 
avoided, permit itself to become an en- 

*The Minister’s Personal Guide, Harper 
& Bros., N. Y., 1953, 183 pp., $2.95. 


dorser of a man of highly questionable 
standards. This may sometimes impose 
distasteful demands but it would seem 
to be inevitable, and, so far as we know, 
the seminaries recognize it as such. 

In occasional cases a seminary may be 
put under great pressure by a demand- 
ing presbytery which cannot see why 
its candidate should be dismissed. It is 
doubtful if such a presbytery should ever 
be granted its point unless vital infor- 
mation not previously available can be 
produced. 

In the long run, the seminary student 
body probably has more to do with min- 
isterial standards and demeanor than any 
single influence. The quality of its life, 
the depth of its personal discipline, the 
ideals it cherishes, the mutual concern 
it fosters, its academic integrity, what it 
laughs at, what it considers basic—all 
these should make it difficult if not im- 
possible for an exploiter to survive. In 
its concern for “togetherness” a student 
group is not obligated to take into its 
fold those who are diluting its standards 
or are indifferent to the demands of their 
corporate life and commitment. They 
should rather make him feel uncomfort- 
able and out of place. If they don’t, they 
are thereby watering down their own 
vocational standards and in a true sense 
demeaning the ministry. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 














The current pattern reported from the 
Northwest deserves to be copied. Lead- 
ing up to a four-day faith and order con- 
ference in Portland, Ore., 125 Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox churchmen from 
the U. S. and Canada spent the past 
eight months in 25 study groups, con- 
sidering the possibilities and gathering 
material for the meeting which, it was 
determined, would “avoid abstractions 
and deal with specifics” in an effort 
“to find how Christian unity applies to 
problems in the Pacific Northwest.” 

x * * 

What should a minister (or someone 
else) do with an honorary degree? asked 
a Presbyterian publication (Monday 
Morning) some weeks ago. Not many 
luminous replies to the inquiry were pub- 
lished. The best answer would seem to 
be, “Be grateful for the implied honor; 
then forget it.” Certainly do not adver- 
tise it or use it. It is something of a cor- 
rective to note that many of the most 
noted—or famous—persons who are s0 
honored go on their way without being 
bowed under the adornment. It doesn’t 
stick, and they do nothing to make it 
stick. Those who receive the greatest 
attention—like the former Presidents— 
pause for the acknowledgement and go 
on as plain “Misters” just as before. For 
most of them it would seem incongruous 
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SINKABLE SWAN 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The Egyptians, when they attempted 
to do the same, were drowned.’’—Heb. 
11:29. 

“The herd [of swine] rushed down 
the steep bank into the lake and were 
drowned.” —Luke 8:33. 


SWAN in the water is the picture 
A of ease and grace. But in England 
the other day, if we may believe the story 
in the papers, there was a swan that 
couldn’t swim. The moat was stocked 
with handsome swans, all swimming as 
smoothly as you please. But when this 
new swan was brought and dropped in 
with the others, he proceeded to drown. 
His neck got all twisted and the incredu- 
lous keepers had to fish him out and try 
again. No use; the swan couldn’t dive, 
swim nor paddle, not even stay afloat; 
the first sinkable swan in history. 

The first question was: How can such 
a phenomenon be accounted for? Has 
someone been feeding him buckshot, after 
the manner of Mark Twain’s frog? No; 
he was just like any other swan except 
that he could not do what swans are es- 
pecially admired for. So they looked into 
his background. Was he perhaps a hy- 
brid? By no means; he was a genuine 
pure-bred swan, of good swan parentage. 





to call them “Doctor.” Some in the more 
self-effacing vocations would do well to 
be guided by the same practice. Even 
ministers have a good, strong New Tes- 
tament admonition that should help free 
them from using all complimentary or 
status titles. 


PONDERABLES ... 


The color bar and race distinctions 
make no sense when the implications of 
the gospel are considered. It is much 
more important that the Christian task 
should be got on with in Africa than 
that my parish church should have a 
new luxury organ... . 

It is urgent that the church should 
make her influence felt to help the three 
to five hundred million people who go 
hungry even in nomal times, even though 
this may mean sacrifice and a new pat- 
tern of church life here at home. 

I believe it is for the church to get 
its priorities right, to take a fresh look at 
its programmes of activities, to see wheth- 
er year by year a fresh supply of men and 
women is being produced who know their 
faith and why they hold it and who can 
put that faith across in simple terms rele- 
vant to the situation in which they earn 
their living. Many organizations which 
now occupy much time and energy in our 
churches could well die a comely death. 

—FREDERICK DONALD COGGAN at 
his enthronement as Archbishop of 

York. 
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. . . But wait, there was a dark chapter 
here. His parents had moved away or 
died, and somehow or other the baby 
swan had been taken in charge by a hen. 
An altruistic hen, no doubt, who did the 
best she could by her charge. She taught 
him all she knew; but swimming, diving 
and paddling were not among her reper- 
toire. So when he faced the frightening 
water, he did just what his respected 
foster-mother would have done; he set in 
to drown. 


HICH THINGS are true, and 

also a parable; one of these many- 
moraled parables, every moral of which 
sounds like a proverb, as some of them 
are. 

Affection needs intelligence. Or more 
simply, Love needs common sense. Hens 
do have a kind of affection for their 
chicks, as long as they need it. If we 
cannot dignify this by the word “agape,”* 
it has this much in common with it: a 
good hen will risk her own life to save 
the lives of her chicks. But the hen’s 
natural fondness for anything that comes 
out of an egg does not always tell her 
that not everything that comes from eggs 
is a hen-child. It may be a swan-child. 
The hen’s affection led her to do much 
for the little cygnet that the baby needed; 
but it did not let her know that one day 
the grown-up swan would have a des- 
perate need for something the hen could 
not have taught him because she did not 
know it herself. “Love is all we need” 
is a false statement. Love is essential; 
but it is no substitute for common sense. 

Parents can be obstacles. Most school 
teachers could tell you sad tales of boys 
or girls who were good college material 
but never got to college. One of the rea- 
sons why some who ought to go, and 
would profit by going, do not go, is that 
the parents can’t see any point in it. So 
they do not encourage their perhaps gifted 
children to go, and may even lay severe 
handicaps on them to keep them from 
going. Sometimes this works in other 
ways. A father who has always expected 
his son to succeed him in the business or 
the law office, or whatever, finds that his 
son has an unaccountable desire to do 
something else, something that sounds as 
crazy as swimming to a hen—let us say 
a career in music, or that most absurd 
of all occupations, the ministry. And so 
he talks the boy into being a cynical law- 
yer or a half-hearted business man; forc- 
ing him to seal off and allow to perish 
the dream of his youth. 

RACTICE makes perfect. Has the 

reader admired swans in motion? 
Oh, if I were only born a swan, how 
graceful I could be! But maybe not. 


*The New Testament word for Christian 
love. 





You might be born a swan, and be as 
disgracefully awkward as that sad sink- 
able swan turned out to be. Nature gives 
us Capacity, nature does not give us skill. 
We cannot create capacity, but we can 
perfect our skills. This is true in the 
realm of the spirit too. That Christian 
character admired by all who know him 
—is he that way naturally? Did he in- 
herit his fine Christian faith from his 
parents? He did inherit the capacity from 
his forebears; but the faith had to be his 
own. Christian character may appear to 
come easily, but it seldom does. Every 
act of apparent perfection is the fruit 
of years of agonizing imperfection. 

Nature is not always right. Doing what 
comes naturally may be doing harm. The 
very advice that Nature gives us in one 
case, leading to success, in another case 
may lead to failure. For the hen, this is 
less true than for man. The hen can 
follow her nature 99% of the time and 
be right. It isn’t every day that a cygnet 
is shoved into the chicken-yard. But hu- 
man beings are so ravaged by sin that 
sin seems natural. Doing what we feel 
like doing, following the line of least 
resistance, will mislead us far more often 
than it will lead us aright. That is what 
scares us about a nuclear war, it is not? 
We fear that the survivors will have to 
live by the simple and brutal “laws of 
nature’; and even people without reli- 
gion can see that that is not the world for 
which our (even much diluted) ‘“Chris- 
tian” culture has prepared us. 


HAT YOU DO NOT USE, you 

may not keep. The Bible tells of 
two cases of drowning, one of some caval- 
ry troops, one of some pigs. Nobody on the 
spot would have expected the Egyptians 
to swim; a man in full armor, driving a 
vehicle specially designed (one would 
think from the museum specimens) to 
bog down in sand, is not togged out for 
swimming. Pigs can’t swim, much less 
dive. So no wonder the Gerasenes lost 
their swine. But a swan—that should 
be different. But it wasn’t. That poor 
swan might as well have been an Egyp- 
tian or a pig; he was just as sinkable. 
If from infancy he had used his legs for 
swimming he could have been a castle 
swan with the best of them. But never 
having got his start, he came to a speedy 
finish. 

All the way up and down the ladder of 
human capabilities this law runs: As 
with swans, so with all God’s creatures: 
If you do not use the gifts of God, in 
the hour when you need them you will 
find them gone. 





Theologian’s Task 

“The theologian’s task is not to divert 
the ears with chatter, but to strengthen 
consciences by teaching things true, sure 
and profitable.”—Catvin, Institutes 1, 
14.4 (Battles’ translation) 











UCW—Miami Beach 


Kansas City Woman 
Elected President 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. (RNS) Mrs. 
Theodore F. Wallace of Kansas City, 
Mo., was elected to a three-year term as 
president of the United Church Women 
at the organization’s ninth national as- 
sembly here. 

Mrs. Wallace, a member of the United 
Church of Christ, succeeds Mrs. William 
Sale Terrell of West Hartford, Conn.., 
as head of the UCW which has a mem- 
bership of some 12,000,000 Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox women in 2,300 
state and local councils of churches. The 
UCW is a general department of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Vice-presidents elected by the 2,000 
UCW delegates were: Mrs. D. R. Kellum 
of Indianapolis, Ind., a member of the 
Five Year Meeting of Friends; Mrs. Hugo 
Ringstrom of Seattle, Wash., Internation- 
al Convention of Christian Churches ( Dis- 
ciples of Christ); and Mrs. Stuart Sin- 
clair of Greenfield, Mass., United Church 
of Christ. 

Other officers elected were: 
Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke of Buffalo, N.Y., 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; re- 
cording secretary—Mrs. Emile O’Bee of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Protestant Episcopal; 
and corresponding secretary—Mrs. H. C. 
Bleckschmidt of St. Louis, Mo,, Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S. 


treasurer 


In an interview after her election, Mrs. 
Wallace warned that the world has been 
moving more quickly than the church 
which is often hampered by its disunity. 

“My wish for church-women is that 
they will remain sensitive and responsibk 
and work at every opportunity for closer 
unity among the denominations,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Wallace served as program chair- 
man of the current assembly and is ac- 
tive in the UCW, the Parent-Teacher’s 
Association, and the YWCA in Kansas 


City. She is the wife of a businessman 


GOOD REASONS 


and the mother of two 


daughters. 


college-age 


Rusk Is Speaker 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the 
UCW Assembly that the United States 
needs more flexible trade regulations if 
it is to “safeguard and advance” the 
national interest. 

Mr. Rusk said trade legislation to be 
enacted by next year’s Congress will be 
a crucial factor in this country’s rela- 
tions with its older allies and with the 
newly-emerging nations. 

He commended the UCW for its con- 
sistent interest in foreign policy and its 
support of the United Nations, aid to 
underdeveloped countries, and other U.S. 
objectives. 

“We in the Department of State are 
deeply interested in what United Church 
Women think about the major issues of 
foreign policy,” Mr. Rusk said. “We 
follow your reports, appreciate your sup- 
port when you feel you can give it, and 
pause to reflect if a policy fails to com- 
mend itself to you.” 

Anglican Bishop Chandu Ray of West 
Pakistan warned that many people are 
turning to communism rather than to the 
church for a real sense of community. 

Bishop Ray is the first Pakistani 
bishop of the Anglican church. 

“Many of God’s children, hungry for 
true community and not finding it in 
the church, will look for acceptance else- 
where, thereby becoming potential prey 
to the illusions of godless communism,” 
he said. 


Mrs. Sibley on Unity 

Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, N.Y., 
a former president of the UCW, told the 
delegates that the ecumenical or world- 
wide church is not a new idea of the 
20th century but straight from 
Christ. 

“Any individual or church that sug- 
gests it has an exclusive right or prefer- 
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ence in the Kingdom is far from the 
mind of Christ,” she said. “We find that 
his mind was always a universal mind, 
an inclusive mind, with no area of ex- 
clusiveness.” 

A panel of women from six overseas 
countries also stressed the need for unity 
if Christian women are to make an im- 
pact on national and world affairs. 

“Women around the world must learn 
to think together across the curtains 
erected by governments, across the walls 
that Christians themselves put up against 
each other, across discrimination of all 
kinds—religious, social, educational and 
racial,” the panel concluded. 


On Civil Liberties 

The UCW warned of the growing 
threat to civil liberties in this country 
caused by groups that use false labels 
and accusations to oppose any change 
in the status quo. 

Resolutions called on church women 
to combat these attacks on civil liberties 
and to “secure and defend the basic 
freedoms and rights of all citizens and 
all groups.” 

“In many communities attempts to 
discredit individuals, churches, councils 
of churches, and councils of church 
women, when they speak out on social 
issues, are felt with growing force,” the 
resolution said. 

“The use of unjust labels, unproved 
accusations, social and economic reprisals 
is causing many Americans to be silent, 
afraid to share their convictions and act 
upon them,” it continued. 

Church women were urged to resist 
these attacks “with firmness and dignity” 
and to “develop within their local 
churches and councils a quality of Chris- 
tian community in which persons of dif- 
fering opinions can join in a common 
search for God’s will for society and 
then attempt to fulfill his will.” 

In another resolution, the UCW ex- 
pressed its commitment to the ‘ecumenical 
ideal” and to “leveling the many walls 
of partition that separate us who call 
ourselves Christian.” 


First Study Group Has 
Barbers & Beauticians 

Montreat, N. C. (RNs) — Barbers 
and beauticians gathered here recently 
to discuss the relation of the Christian 
faith to their work in what is believed 
to be the first theological seminar for 
members of their profession ever held in 
this country. 

Sponsored by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., the three-day meeting was one of 
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the pilot schools planned by the denom- 
jnation to equip laymen better to relate 
their faith to their daily lives. 

The 28 men and women from eight 
states studied and discussed five basic 
concepts found in the Christian doctrine 
of man—creation, sin, judgment, re- 
demption, and ethics. (Apart from the 
staff, there were 13 women and two men 
in the classes. ) 

Denominational officials said the 
school was not designed to “produce 
leaders” or to make “second-class the- 
ologians” but to prepare the laity for 
their role in the world. 

Although other denominations have 
sponsored schools of theology for lay- 
men, this is believed to be one of the 
first in the United States to be held for 
people engaged in a single occupation. 
The idea for this type of school origi- 
nated in the laymen’s movements in 
Europe. 

The school was planned and admin- 
istered by the denomination’s Board of 
Women’s Work and the Division of 
Men’s Work. 


Enrollment Slump in 


Seminaries Is Studied 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Causes 
for the decrease in enrollment in theo- 
logical schools of the United States and 
Canada during the past five years will be 
investigated from an office that has 
opened here. 

The question is one of several regard- 
ing the training of Christian ministers to 
be researched by the Lilly Endowment 
Study for Pre-Seminary Education from 
its Minneapolis headquarters. 

Two clergymen, Keith R. Bridston, ex- 
ecutive director of the project, and Dwight 
W. Culver, associate director, will con- 
duct the two-year investigation under a 
grant of $85,000 from the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

They said that Minneapolis was chosen 
as study headquarters because of its cen- 
tral location and its proximity to a wide 
variety of educational and church insti- 
tutions. 

The decline in the number of minis- 
terial candidates was revealed in a recent 
survey conducted by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools (AATS), 
one of the study’s sponsors. Another is 
the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors, a group of college professors of 
religion. 

One of Signs 

According to Dr. Bridston, the down- 
ward trend is one of many signs by which 
leading churchmen and educators recog- 
nize that the Christian ministry is finding 
difficulty in competing with other profes- 
sions in attracting able candidates. 

He noted that the AATS survey con- 
cluded that ‘although there is no reason 
for panic in the churches, there is every 
reason for probing, searching and pro- 
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BLESSED ARE YOU 
Jane Merchant. The devotions in Miss 
Merchant’s new book are filled with the 
same warmth and beauty of spirit that 
have made her so well loved an author. 
Based on the Beatitudes, each of these 
84 meditations contains a scripture quo- 
tation, a poem and a prayer. With sim- 
plicity and clarity, the author relates the 
Sermon on the Mount to life today. 112 


pages. $1.75 


EVERYDAY DEVOTIONS 
FOR YOUTH 
Walter L. Cook. Written for young peo- 
ple, these 56 meditations are intended 
to help young Christians apply their 
faith to everyday living—at home, at 
school, on a date, on the athletic field, 
in social groups. The author as a par- 
ent, teacher and counselor, speaks di- 
rectly to the interests and needs of 
youth. Suitable for individual or group 
use. 112 pages. $1.75 


THOUGHTS ARE THINGS 
Graham R. Hodges. Written especially 
for children, each of these 52 talks opens 
with an appropriate scripture. Simply 
told stories of the lives of great men_and 
women serve as examples of Christianity 
in action. The author has used physical 
objects to hold the attention of his lis- 
teners and to help them understand his 
message, 112 pages. $2.25 
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found questioning by theological schools 
and churches.” 

The AATS is the accrediting associa- 
tion for Protestant seminaries in the U.S. 
and Canada. 

The Lilly study also will give attention 
to the relation between the undergraduate 
courses in religion in colleges and univer- 
sities and the professional training at the 
seminary level. 

It will cover five areas of inquiry: the- 
ological seminaries, colleges and univer- 
sities, denominations working in the field 
of theological education, students from 
a cross section of colleges and seminaries 
who are either still in seminary or re- 
cently graduated, and laymen in local 
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The results will be published in a book. 

Dr. Bridston, a minister of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, is former execu- 
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in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Culver, a 
Methodist minister, is on leave from his 
position as 
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raud S. Wilmore, Jr. (social ethics), Ar- 
lan P. Dogrenburg (speech), Edward D, 
Grohman (Hebrew), David G. Buttrick 
(church and ministry), Herbert B. Huff- 
mon (Biblical), George H. Kehm (his- 
tory and theology). 

* * * 

Speakers for the year at the theological 
seminary of JOHNSON C. SmitTH Uni- 
versity include Ichiro Matsuda, Japan; 
Ronald Anderson, World Student Chris- 
tian Federation; Dec. 8, Chaplain Albert 
C. Wildman, Philadelphia; April 4, 
Nasrollah S. Fatemi, Iran; March 11, 
Spiritual Emphasis Week, A. E. Adair, 
New York. 

.* 

Effective next September, an advance 
of $100 per semester will be made in 
the college fees of PRESBYTERIAN College 
(S. C.). 

* * x 

A. L. Foscue, vice president of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, has been 
elected president of the Davipson Col- 
lege (N. C.) Alumni Association to take 
office next year succeeding Archie W. 
McLean, Rocky Mount, N. C., banker. 

* * * 

Annual lecture series at the different 
seminaries for this year have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

AustTIn, Jan. 29-Feb 
Outler, Harry A. DeWire, 
Read. 

CotumpBiA, Oct. 30-Nov. 3—Smyth 
Lecturer: James A. Jones; Alumni Lec- 
turer: William Childs Robinson; Preach- 
er of the Week, Murdo Ewen MacDon- 
ald, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Union (Va.), March 4-11—Sprunt 
Lecturer, James I. McCord; others, 
Waldo Beach, Joseph Sittler. 

LovulIsvILLE (Ky.), Feb. 5-9—Douglas 
V. Steere, William David Davies. 

PittsBurGH, Nov. 15-17—Elliott Lec- 
tures, Anders Nygren. 

PRINCETON (N. J.), April 23-27— 
Stone Lecturer, James S. Ste wart, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; Warfield Lecturer, Ken- 
neth J. Foreman, Louis ville, Ky.; Mis- 
sion’s Lectureship, D. T. Niles, Ceylon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Apel 23-25—Moore 
Lecturer: Eduard Schweizer of Zurich 

.<¢ s 

Jaroslav Jan Pelikan, professor at the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
will become Titus Street Professor at 
YALE University next July 1 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


2—Albert C. 
David H. C. 











TRAVEL 


NOW! EUROPEAN-PALESTINE TOUR 

1962, including Middle East, superior ac- 
commodations, with experienced conductor 
and reliable travel bureau. Rev. Lester K 
Welch, 320 Hamilton Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Growth Through Stewardship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for November 12, 1961 


Matthew 


The Scripture from which our lesson 
is drawn throws light on the Christian 
use of money, goods, talents and gifts. 
Some men are good stewards of money 
and goods, but not of talents and gifts; 
some of gifts and talents but not of 
money and goods; some of neither and 
some of both. This latter is the Christian 
ideal inculcated in our text. 

Jesus spoke the words recorded in 
Matthew 25 during his last week in Je- 
rusalem, at the end of a day of long and 
wearying controversy. 

The rulers of the nation had deter- 
mined to destroy him, and he knew that 
his rejection meant the end of the Jewish 
state. That evening as he and his dis- 
ciples passed through the city, the dis- 
ciples called his attention to the mag- 
nificent structure of the Temple. Jesus 
replied that the building was doomed, not 
one stone would be left standing upon 
another. His disciples asked when this 
would be, when would he come again, 
and when would the world come to an 
end. Jesus, in reply, told them not to 
be led astray by false Messiahs, wars, 
persecutions, heresies and the like—these 
things would come, but they were not 
the sign of the end; Jerusalem would be 
destroyed, but they were not to be dis- 
couraged; he would come into the world 
with power during their own lifetime; 
but as for the end of the world, his final 
coming, no one but the Father knew the 
hour or the time. 

He then proceeded to impress upon 
them the fact that they must always be 
prepared for his coming (whether it be 
in death, or at the end of the world) first, 
because he would come like a thief in 
the night, suddenly, in a time when he 
was not expected (24:42-44); second, 
because like a man who had left his 
household in the care of his servants he 
would come with rewards and punish- 
ments in his hand (24:45-51); and 
third, because his coming would seal their 
eternal destinies. This last point he illus- 
trated by the story of the ten virgins, five 
of whom were wise and five of whom 
were foolish. He concluded his parable 
by saying, “Watch therefore, for you 
know neither the day nor the hour” (25: 
1-13). And then immediately he told two 
parables which indicate that the last 
judgment will hinge on our faithfulness 
in serving Christ (the parable of the 
talents) and our faithfulness in serving 
our fellowman (the parable on the last 
judgment). 


Parable of the Talents 


This parable tells of a wealthy mer- 
chant who left home on a distant journey. 
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25:14-29. 


In order that his estate might not suffer, 
he called three of his trusted servants and 
put into their hands all of his free capi- 
tal. He divided it according to their sev- 
eral abilities, entrusting one with $5,000 
(a talent being worth about $1,000), the 
second with $2,000, and the third with 
$1,000. The first and second played their 
parts well, amply justifying their master’s 
confidence. By diligent and skillful ef- 
forts they doubled their trust. The third, 
however, took his money and hid it in 
the ground. He followed this course be- 
cause he was piqued, it may be, at receiv- 
ing less than his fellow-servants, or per- 
haps, because he thought it was not 
worthwhile to trade with a sum so small 
in comparison with what his fellow-serv- 
ants received; or perhaps, because he was 
afraid to risk his money in any commer- 
cial venture. If he had been a rogue he 
would have run away with his trust; but 
he was not bad, only discontented and 
slothful. 

The merchant’s sojourn was unexpect- 
edly protracted, but at length he arrived 
home; and after the Eastern fashion his 
return was celebrated with feasting. 
While the banquet was being prepared 
he summoned the three to ascertain how 
they had prospered in their trading. The 
first and second told him proudly how 
they had doubled their trusts and he 
heartily applauded both alike. One in- 
deed presented him with $10,000, the 
other with only $4,000, but they had dis- 
played equal devotion and they received 
the selfsame commendation: “Well done, 
good and faithful servant; vou have been 
faithful over a little, I will set you over 
much; enter into the joy of your master.” 

The third was standing by and heard 
it all; and realizing what a foolish game 
he had played, he attempted to brazen 
it out. “Master,” he said, “I knew you 
to be a hard man, reaping where you 
did not sow, and gathering where you 
did not winnow; so I was afraid, and I 
went and hid your talent in the ground. 
Here you have what is yours.” The un- 
faithful servant posed here as_ honest, 
though an injured man. His master, how- 
ever, told him sternly that neglect of his 
trust was tantamount to robbery. His ac- 
ceptance of the obligation bound him to 
the discharge thereof. If one undertakes 
an office and finds that he has either no 
heart or no capacity for it, he should 
resign it to another who will perform it. 

“You wicked and slothful servant,” 
the master replied. “You knew that I 
reap where I have not sowed and gather 
where I have not winnowed? [The punc- 
tuation of the Revised Standard Version 
here is better than that of the King 


James. The master does not admit the 
charge, but suppose it is true, he says.] 
Then you ought to have invested my 
money with the bankers, and at my com- 
ing I should have received what was my 
own with interest” (this word is better 
than that used in the King James Ver- 
sion, “usury,” which has come to mean 
quite another thing). 

There was no place for this servant at 
the banquet that evening. He was ex- 
pelled from the house and cast out into 
the bleak world. And as for his neglected 
talent, it was entrusted to the first of the 
three, who had proved himself so trust- 
worthy and so competent. 


Its Teaching 


The truth that Jesus enshrined in this 
parable can be put into a few words: 
We are all stewards in the household of 
God. Each of us is entrusted with certain 
abilities and certain opportunities. When 
Christ comes he will demand an account 
of the use we have made of our “talents.” 
If we have employed them in his service 
we shall be rewarded. If we have failed 
to use them we shall suffer loss. 

1. We are all stewards in the house- 
hold of God. As Marcus Dods points 
out: 

“The parable of the talents does not ac- 
knowledge any servants who have abso- 
lutely nothing; some have little as com- 
pared with others, but all have some ¢a- 
pacity to forward the interests of the ab- 
sent master. Is everyone of us practically 
recognizing this—that there is a part of 
the work he is expected to do? He may 
seem to himself to have only one talent, 
and not worth speaking about, but that 
one talent was given that it might be 
used, and if it be not used, there will be 
something lacking when reckoning is 
made which might and ought to have been 
forthcoming. Certainly there is something 
you can do, that is unquestionable; there 
is something that needs to be done which 
precisely you can do, something by doing 
which you will please him whose pleasure 
in your will fill your nature with glad- 
ness. It is given to you to increase your 
Lord’s goods,” 

2. There will be a day of reckoning. 
Earl Douglass once told of an insurance 
company which issued a folder entitled 
‘After the Wreck—Comes the Reckoning.’ 
There was a lurid picture drawn of what 
might happen to a person if he did not 
make preparations to protect himself 
against the day of mishap. The truth was 
emphasized that if one gets into trouble 
he has to pay for it. If there is a wreck, 
there is always a reckoning. For every 
one of us, said Dr. Douglass, there comes 
a day of reckoning. Rather it should be 
said that every day is a day of reckoning 
and the final reckoning when we all 
shall stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. But when there is a wreck to be 
reckoned with, then one may indeed be 
anxious and afraid. 

In this final reckoning we shall not be 
judged by what we have done or by 
what we have made, but rather by what 
we have done or made compared with the 
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amount entrusted to us. According to 
what we have received, it will be expected 
of us. Not all are expected to reach the 
same peaks of achievement; but all of us 
are expected at least to try—to be good 
and faithful servants with whatever we 
have. As Dr. Fiske has written: 


“God expects us to do our best, our ut- 
most, with the talents he has invested in 
us, under the limitations we have to face. 
Clearly he does not expect ten talent re- 
sults from one or two talent men. He rec- 
ognizes differences in capacity, caliber, 
native ability. He discourages nobody by 
expecting the impossible or the unreason- 
able. But we must be ourselves, our best 
selves, and fulfill the best promise of use- 
fulness, indicated by our talents. Capacity 
is a measure of responsibility. If the five 
talented man had gained only two instead 
of five talents he would have been a moral 
failure. A statesman of presidential cali- 
ber is a failure when he talks only like a 
congressman or acts like a ward politician. 
What happens when the six cylinder motor 





The Letter to the Romans 


WALTER LUrtui. Paul's Epistle to the 


Romans becomes a friendly letter 
written to common folk, in_ this 
penetrating interpretation, Luithi in- 


fuses its key word, grace, with bril- 
liance and beauty, and helps open up 
new areas of meaning for us today. 
A helpful book for ministers, teachers, 
students, and theologians. $4.00 


A Shorter Commentary 
on Romans 


KARL BarRTH. This smaller, younger 
brother to the great Epistle to the 
Romans is an entirely new work. 
Barth considers Paul’s letter a short 
summary of all Christian doctrine and 
a key to interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. A smooth-flowing translation. 


$3.00 
St. John's Gospel 


WALTER LUTHI. These messages fol- 
low the sequence of John’s Gospel, 
revealing the total panorama of its 
vital meaning. They breathe a decla- 
ration of forgiveness to a world en- 
slaved by fear. The Gospel is inter- 
preted with pertinent illustrations and 
examples. $5.00 


ask your bookseller 
WOHN KNOX PRESS 
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is ‘only hitting on two’? But the motor or 
the man that lives up to capacity is doing 
all that God or man can rightly expect.” 

Unfortunately very few of us have de- 
veloped our capacities or opportunities to 
the full. 

3. The faithful servant will be re- 
warded. The reward comes both in this 
life and in the next. To quote Dr. Fiske 
again: 

“The reward of work well done is more 
work, and increased power equal to the 
new task. This is the blessed law of the 
growing life. It progressively outgrows it- 
self and gets ready for greater opportuni- 
ties. Often men with very meager talents 
and a very modest start in life, by sheer 
faithfulness, never letting an opportunity 
slip, never dodging the challenge of a hard 
task, gradually develop until their talents 
are multiplied astonishingly, and they 
thus acquire kingly personalities.” 

Whatever talents we have they are de- 
veloped with use in this life. 

But if we use our talents faithfully in 
God’s service, we are also rewarded in 
the future life. When our Master comes 
he shall say, “Capital, you excellent and 
trusty servant, you have been trusty in 
charge of a small task. I will give you 
a larger opportunity. Come and share 
your Master’s feast’? (Moffatt’s transla- 
tion). Jesus’ words seem to indicate that 
the future life will be a life of activity 
just as this life has been. And if we have 
been faithful in our work here, we shall 
have a larger and a happier work in the 
hereafter. 

4. The unfaithful servant will be pun- 
ished. If we do not use our talents in 
God’s service we shall suffer loss. Christ 
does not say that the man who misuses 
his talent shall be punished. That goes 
without saying. If the servant in the par- 
able had spent his talent in riotous living 
he would have merited even more his 
master’s wrath. But the man who buries 
his talent in the ground is also con- 
demned. Phillips Brooks said: 

“There are in all our cities a multitude 
of useless men; perfectly contented in 
their uselessness. Many a man looks back 
upon his life, and save for the kindly 
offices rendered his immediate associates 
he cannot remember one useful thing he 
ever did. He never stood up for a good 
cause, He never remonstrated against an 
evil. He never helped a bad man to be 
better. A merely useless man! His life 
might drop out of the host tomorrow, and 
none would miss a soldier from the ranks. 
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No onset or defense would be weaker for 
his going.” 

Jesus condemns in this parable the 
man who does nothing. He suffers the 
loss in this life. Dr. Fiske raises the 
question—Did the master really take 
away that unused talent from the slothful 
servant? Surely not, he answers. It was 
a purely automatic process. Any neglected 
function atrophies and dies from disuse. 
Any dexterity, skill, or expertness has to 
be kept alive by faithful practice. It 
very subtly, silently slips from the fingers 
otherwise. Every unused talent buried, 
slighted or neglected is lost from sheer 
neglect. Let a good violinist stop all 
practice for a year and try his neglected 
instrument. He finds himself just a 
bungling fiddler. A speedy typist must 
keep at the typewriter or soon lapse into 
the novice class. “Employ the instinct 
of prayer [for it is an instinct and is 
proved only when it is obeyed] and soon 
the skies will be filled with spiritual 
hosts. Bury the instinct and soon these 
self-same skies will be as inert as slag” 
(Buttrick). 

Fiske continues: 

“Too frequently the lonesome talent is 
undervalued. Genius is admired and vainly 
coveted. But when we have only one tal- 
ent. just one blessed skill on which our 
whole future depends, too frequently we 
think, ‘It isn’t worth doing. A tune on 
one string is monotonous.’ So we stop try- 
ing and perhaps blame it all on God, like 
the slacker in the parable. We lament the 
fact that Providence has not been kind to 
us. Other folks were born lucky; but we 
never had a chance. And so we lose our 
only hope of growth and usefulness by 
neglecting the only chance we had. Every 
faithful plodder in history shows the 
tragic foolishness of the one-talented slack- 
er. There is no cheaper, meaner alibi 
than the unsportsman-like complaining of 
the human failure who bewails his lack 
of opportunity and the unfairness of God 
in distributing his gifts. And his name is 
legion. Let him endeavor to dig up that 
buried talent, burnish it faithfully and 
use it diligently before it is too late.” 

Jesus warns us that the man who fails 
to use his talent in the service of God 
shall also suffer loss in the next life. He 
will have excluded himself eternally from 
the Master’s service. 

What talents does God entrust men 
with today? What talents do we possess? 
How can we use these talents in God’s 
service? How can we misuse them? How 
can we bury them in the ground? Why 
do men bury their talents today? Who is 
the most tempted to bury his talent, the 
man with five talents or the man with 
one? What sort of heaven would you 
prefer—one of inactive bliss or of active 
usefulness? Are you preparing yourself 
for it by faithfulness to the immediate 
tasks in hand? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


* * x 

THE TRUTH as it is in Jesus is final, 
because it is never finished.—H. G. 

Woop. 
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BOOK NOTES 


JESUS AND THE TRINITY. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 160 pp. $2.75. 


In this book Dr. Walter Russell Bowie, 
the eminent Episcopalian clergyman and 
author, expounds his views on the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. He points 
out that this doctrine stems, not from the 
itch for philosophical speculation, but di- 
rectly out of living Christian experience. 
“In the doctrine of the Trinity,” he says, 

. “the central fact was and is that in 
it a profound religious conviction has 
been seeking articulate expression” (p. 
116). The particular experience from 
which it springs is that of Jesus Christ 
as Savior and Lord. “The doctrine of 
the Trinity,” says Dr. Bowie, . . . “is 
rooted in the remembrance of the Word 
made flesh. It was what they saw and 
felt in the Master whom they loved and 
followed that made the disciples aware 
of God; and when they had seemed to 
lose him on the dreadful day of cruci- 
fixion and then his living presence came 
back to them in his risen power, they 
knew through him the greatness of God 
that was beyond all words to express: 
God touching them in him, God in his 
eternity interpreted through him, God in 
the Spirit that brought him home to 
their hearts” (pp. 154, 155). 

The doctrine as such is not articulated 
in the New Testament, though all the 
elements for its articulation are found in 
the experiences reflected there, and even 
in some New Testament expressions, for 
example, in the apostolic benediction of 
2 Cor. 13:14, “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all. Amen.” But in the course 
of the fourth and fifth centuries Christian 
thinkers, desiring to express in formal 
terms the Christian experience of the 
Godhead, formulated their conclusions re- 
specting Jesus Christ’s deity in the Ni- 
cene Creed, and respecting the Trinity 
in the so-called Athanasian Creed, with 
which, incidentally, Athanasius could 
have had nothing to do. There it is ex- 
pressly stated that “This is the Catholic 
Faith: That we worship one God in trin- 
ity, and trinity in unity; neither con- 
founding the persons; nor dividing the 
Substance. .. . 

“Tn this Trinity none is before or after 
another: none is greater or less than an- 
other. But the whole three Persons are 
co-eternal together, and co-equal” (p. 
115). Ever since then this doctrine has 
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stood as the official explication of the 
Christian understanding of God. 

In recent years several important books 
have been written, seeking to interpret 
this doctrine in understandable modern 
terms—for example, by Dorothy Sayres, 
Leonard Hodgson. Cyril C. Richardson, 
and Henry P. Van Dusen. Dr. Bowie 
takes account of these interpretations, 
fully acknowledging their substantial 
merits; but he does not find any of them 
completely satisfactory. Indeed, he con- 
cludes that for the Christian mind there 
can be no final formulation of this diffi- 
cult but fundamental doctrine; but he 
adds at once that its reality and power 
can and should be felt in living Christian 
experience. 

As all who know Dr. Bowie’s previous 
works would expect, this book is not only 
well-written, but also well-informed and 
well-argued. It is, of course, primarily 
a book of theoolgy. But it is also a book 
of devotion, fulfilling the promise of its 
sub-title, which is “A Key to a Deeper 
Religious Experience.” 

NorMan V. Hope. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


One Great Ground of Hope. Henry P. 
VanDusen. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $3.95. 

The Future Won’t Wait. Harvey A. 
Everett. Friendship Press, New York, N.Y. 
$2.95, cloth. $1.75, paper. 

Bishop’s Wife—But Still Myself. Cicely 
Williams. Doubleday & Co., New York, 
N. Y. $38.95. 

The Faith of a Heretic. Walter Kauf- 





man. Doubleday & Co., New York, N. Y. 
$4.95. 

The Other Side of the Summer. Jean- 
Rene Huguenin. George Braziller, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. $4. 

Hear Me, Pilate! Legette Blythe. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
$4.95. 

Emotional Maturity in Love and Mar- 
ringe. Lucy Freedman, Harold Greenwald. 
Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. $4.95. 

Christian Courage for Everyday Living. 
Andrew Kosten. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. $3. 
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Pocket Prayers 
GIFT BOX 


Four books by Bishop Ralph S. Cushman — 
A Pocket Prayer Book, The Pocket Book of 
Faith, A Pocket Book of Power, and The 
Pocket Book of Hope. Imitation leather 
binding. gold stamped, packaged in white 
gift box, $2.65, postpaid. Three boxes, $7.50. 


A beautiful white-bound deluxe edition of 
A Pocket Prayer Book. $1.00; $10.00 per doz. 
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Faces in the Water. Janet Frame. 
yeorge Braziller, Inc., New York, N. Y. $4. 

Town Without Pity. Manfred Gregor. 
Random House, New York, N. Y. $3.95. 

Is Christ Divided? Lesslie Newbigin. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $1.25. 

Minds That Came Back. Walter C. Al- 
varez. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $5.95. 

Nobody Knows My Name. James Bald- 
win. Dial Press, New York, N. Y. $4.50. 

Service Book for Ministers. Joseph E. 
McCabe. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
N. Y. $3.95. 

The Babylonian Dragon and Other Tales. 
Alfred Zacharias. Muhlenberg Press, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. $2.50. 

The Bible Story with Living Pictures. 
Ralph Kirby. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. $5.95. 

Christian Faith and Other Faiths. Ste- 
phen Neill. Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y. $4.25. 

Divorce, the Church, and Remarriage. 
James G. Emerson, Jr. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $3.95. 

The Ecology of Faith. Joseph Sittler. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.25. 





The first 
full-length novel 
ever published 


about 


John Calvin 
THE 


MASTER 
OF 


GENEVA 


by Gladys H. Barr 


Author of Monk in Armour 
| jon engrossing novel re-cre- 

ates the life of the Great Re- 
former from 1521, when he was 
twelve, to 1555, the year his Prot- 
estant authority became absolute. 
The great issues of the Reforma- 
tion are presented with remarkable 
sharpness and immediacy, as are 
the other towering figures of the 
era—Martin Luther, John Knox, 
Philipp Melanchthon, and Peter 
Robert. 


Based on original sources, includ- 
ing Calvin’s own letters, books, 
and sermons, THE 

GENEVA dramatically 


MASTER OF 

portrays 
Calvin, the man, against the tur- 
bulent background of an age when 
faith and piety often walked hand 
in hand with intrigue and danger. 


$3.95 at all bookstores, or from 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

J. V. Cosby Summerell, Florence, Ala., 
will become pastor of First church, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., Box 972, Nov. 15. 

John W. Dozier, from Portsmouth, Va., 
to the Greenbank, W. Va., church. 

Irvine G. Mitchell, from Oxford, Miss., 
to Box 92, Ripley, Miss., where he is 
assisting in the work of the Tippah Coun- 
ty Larger Parish. 

Stanley F. Hogle, from Orlando, Fla., 
to 536 S. 3rd Street, Bellaire, Texas. 

H. M. Bailey, from Eureka, Texas, to 
1702 W. 2nd Ave., Corsicana, Texas. 


Daniel H. Barfield, from Beaumont, 
Texas, to associate pastor of the First- 
Union church, 1000 Penn St., Ft. Worth 


3, Texas. 

Sherwood S. Day, retired, from Crozet, 
Va., to Amherst, Va. 

John H. LaMotte, studying in Europe, is 
at 47 Rue Evole, Neuchatel, Switzerland 

Robert L. McBath, from Brunswick, 
Ga., to the East Point, Ga., church, 2810 
Church St. 

L. Richard Meeth has resigned as pas- 
tor of Calvary church, Richmond, Va. 

James K. L. McClane, from Henderson- 
ville, Tenn., to Box 25, Parsons, W. Va., 
where he also serves the Hambleton 
church. 

Earl S. Mulley, 2d, from Benton, La., 
to N-3 South Hall, 100 Stockton Place, 
Princeton, N. J., where he is studying. 

Jack W. Lawhorn has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Rosewood church, Hopewell, 
Va., and Gregory Memorial church, 
Prince George, Va. 

E. H. Carleton, retired, from Selma, 
Ala., to Box 60, Marion Junction, Ala. 

Ray W. Davies, former associate pas 
tor of the Riviera church, Miami, Fla., 
is now pastor of the Le Jeune church, 
Le Jeune Road and S. W. 4th St., Miami 
44, Fla. 

B. Blake Breitenhirt, Jr., from 
nega, Ga., to the First church, 
stead, Fla. 

Charles L. Barnett, from Barboursville, 
W. Va., to the Barbee Memorial church, 
438 Benton St., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Harry V. McColloch, from Horton, 
Kansas, to 915 S. Noyes Blvd., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo 

William J. Anderson, Jr., former mis 
sionary to the Congo, is now at 3604 W 
Tampa Circle, Tampa 9, Fla. 


Dahlo- 
Home- 


United Presbyterian, USA 
L. Richard Mellin, from Marshall, N. C 
to Rt. 1, Weaverville, N. C., Nov. 1. 
Benjamin B. Lavender, from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Rt. 1, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Maynard W. Elftmann, from Metropo- 





Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
Pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








lis, Ill., to Westminster church, Wash- 
ington, Ind. 
George C. Kandle, of Rt. 1, Winfield, 


Pa., is serving as chaplain of 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Herbert W. Richardson, from Somer- 
ville, Mass., to chaplain at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Eugene St.C. Callender, formerly asso- 
ciate, has been installed as pastor of the 
Church of the Master, New York City. 

Louis P. Sheldon, formerly of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., has become pastor of the 
Park River, N. Dak., and Fordville 
churches. 

James A. Witmer, of Wilton, N. Dak., 
is serving as stated supply of the First 
church, Steele, N. Dak. 

Herbert E. Dierenfield, has retired as 
pastor in Waterloo, Iowa, and moved to 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Eastern 


DEATHS 

Mrs. Homer A. (Patricia Patterson) 
Spencer, who with her husband served as 
a missionary to Mexico since 1948, died 
Sept. 5 in Morelia, Michoacan, as a re- 
sult of a thrombosis of one of the mesen- 
teric arteries. 

Wynn C. Fairfield, 75, 
Claremont, Calif., following a heart at- 
tack. He was an executive of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica 1945-54, then served for six years as 
executive director of Church World 
Service. He was a Congregationalist. 


died Oct. 14 in 


DCEs 

Annie Sarah Higgins from Cl 
N. C., to presbytery area DCE, 12 
St., Wilmington, N. C. 

Mildred Drumheller, from Charleston, 
W. Va., to director of Christian education 


narlotte, 
5 S. 3rd 


in the Arlington church, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Brazit: The David J. Hopkins, 225 
Kennedy Ave., Apt. 2, Louisville, Ky.; 
the Robert L. Mcintires, 47 Claremont 
Ave., NYC 27. 


CAMEROUN: The T, A. Shanks, 6850 N. 
E. Killingsworth, Apt. 25, Portland 13, 
Oregon; the Carlton L. Smiths, 115 Union 
St., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

GUATEMALA: The William J. Rosses, 
507-A Bellevue Pl., Austin, Texas. 

Honc KonG: Mrs. Andrew T. Roy, 58- 
37 Hoffman Ave., Philadelphia 43; Alice 
H. Schaefer, 1420 Santo Domingo Ave., 
Duarte, Calif. 

THAILAND: The G. Leon Wilders, 
Camino Escondito, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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Upper NILE: Mrs. John Koehler, 1219 
Broadlawn Ct., Bettendorf, Iowa; the Al- 
bert G. Roodes, 14735 Private Dr., E. 


Cleveland 12, Ohio. 










VENEZUELA: The Harry Peters, 44 A} 
exander St., Princeton, N. J. 


TILLICH LECTURES 

Paul J. Tillich is delivering Columbig 
University’s 15th annual series of Bamp 
ton Lectures, beginning this month ang 
continuing through Dec. 7. 


BEDINGER INJURIES 
The injuries sustained by Robert 9D, 
Bedinger in an automobile accident 


(Outlook, Oct. 16) were fortunately not 
as severe as at first reported in Ashe 
ville newspapers. He suffered a wrist 
fracture and a crushed elbow. He is ey 
pected to leave the hospital soon. Others 
in the accident are making satisfactory 
progress. 
YALE POST 

Henry Knox Sherrill, former presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has been named president of the 
Yale University Council, made up of 
alumni, which studies conditions at the 
university and recommends improve 
ments. 


Canadian Moderator Hits 
Another Segregation 


Port CARLING, ONT. (RNS) — The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is guilty 
of the sin of segregation—of men from 
women—Robert Taylor, moderator of the 
General Assembly, said here. 

Dr. Taylor, of Medicine Hat, Alta, 
addressed the Central Canadian Confer- 
ence of Presbyterian Men. More than 
300 delegates from all walks of life at 
tended the annual conference. 

The moderator suggested that the na- 
tional organization of Presbyterian Men 
set up a department to bridge the gap 
between men and women in church work. 

“Man without woman is incomplete,” 
he said. “Women have initiative and 
energy. They have a way of finding so 
lutions to problems.” 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presby- 
terian College. Liberal Arts—Business 
Education—Terminal Courses; Music, 
Business and Church Secretary. Total 
Cost $855—Liberal Scholarships. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President 

Box 0, Montreat, N. C. 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1961 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








QUEENS 


CHARLOTTE, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 
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